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Foreword 

In several respects, the last several yeaxs have not been gocxi ones for 
the Americai^ economy. The feder^ deficit for the 1^ fiscal fear was 
$173.3 bUlion, and the Administration expects it to approach $200 
billion for fiscal year The nation's trade imbalance is txpected to 
climb to $100 billion for the same j^od. The coimtry's total indebtedness 
has risen to $1 .645 trillion; the interest charges alone for this indebtedness 
for October and November 1^ were $26 billion. Government sending 
is running approximately 16 percent ahead of last year while income for 
the government is lagging l?y an average of 3 i^rc^tage points* All of 
these figures come from the U.S. Department of the Treasury. 

Complicating this unhappy picture .and contributing to the cir- 
cumstances that have hel|^ create it is the fact that the American 
economy is being challenged as never before by a number of.,cpuntries 
that have emerged as powerful international economic centeis^-Korea, 
Japan, China, and several other East Asian countries, among others. A 
combination of cheap labor and government subsidies, as well as the ap- 
plication of cost-effective automated production systems, has permitted 
these countnes to produce and export to all regions of the world product 
lines that were once dominated exclusively by American industry—steeL 
automobiles, clothing, heavy equipment, and other machinery. These 
countries and others have cut substantially into the American share of 
these markets and the prospect that!they will continue to command 
healthy shares is strong. 

Another complication is the spetd at which the economy isechanging 
in this country. Just 20 years ago it took 15 years to translate invention 
to application in the workplace; now it takes an average of about three 
years. Automotive*productioh systems have t^ome so adaptable that 
industrialists are finding increasing numbers of situations in whirh they 
can be used to replace human worHers. Chrysler Corporation, for «?xam- 
pie, in spite of its projection that its 1984 profits will be triple its 1^83 
record of $701 million and its plans for building five new cars in the next 
four years, plans to hire only up to 2,000 new workers to fill prod^iction 
slots. It has'autcmated its production system to the point that it can pro- 
duce more cars and trucks with (ewer persons than it could just five years 
ago. Computer controlled robots have replaced some workers. 

This scenario suggests that the American economy must run leaner and 
stronger to maintain its competitive edge. The nation must do a better 
job of using, coordinating, ^nd supporting the systems that play a lead 
role in keeping its economic system healthy. ^ 
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The education "syjtfem is one of th&se key systems. Each cpmponent 
within the national education system has its important function. But, until 
recently, one of the least recognized (and consequenay undePr'alued) com- 
ponents in this system was the community, technical, and junior 
college— the 1,221 two-year colleges that exist in every, state iri the coun- 
tr)' and within easy commuting distance for nearly every American. 

The community, technical and junior colleges have a special role to 
play in the'economic vitalization of the United States. Their mission places 
them squarely \n the service of liKal a^mmunities— their businesses, their 
public agencies, their schools, and their cultural and social groups and 
organizations: For years they, have provided education, trchnical 
assistance, and community service programs designed to meet the needs 
4>f the communities. In the last few years, when the central issue in the 
nation was the economy, the colleges redoubled their efforts to work with 
liKal employers (both public and private) to train employe^ to handle 
new machines, new processes, ^nd new jobis; the colleges inl^ased their 
education and training services'for government agencies and other public 
enterprises; they offered a variety of technical assistance to the districts 
they scive; they coordinated their academic and training programs with 
those otfered. by area high schools. In so doing, they established 
themst^ves as significant participants in the economic development plans 
of local communities. -u 
.. The colleges have not always been recognized as significant parts of 
a comprehensive economic development scheme. They went about their 
business quietly, without fanfare. Because they are local institutions, they 
saw no need to share their work at the national level The requirements 
of the national economy, howescer, changed circumstances. To pull out 
of the sequence of recessions of the late 1970's and the early 1980' s, all 
national resource systems had to be energized and put to work. 

In response to the call, the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges in 1981 convened a special task force tc prepare ^ policy 
paper that laid out the work that would have to be done to stimulate 
economic recovery. The Putting America Back tp Work task force pub- 
lished the pc^licy paper in 1982 and since that time the paper has served 
as a guidepost for a good part of the Association's partnership activities. 
A central recommendation of the policy paper is that community, 
technical, and junior colleges should be recognized as significant cogs 
in the nation's economic development machinery. 

The sur\'ey results reported in this monograph are the latest Associa- 
tion effort to quantify and qualify the partnerships ^wo-year colleges have 
developed with three key community sectors: business, government, and 



high schcK>ls. The report adds new detail to the already complex mosaic 
that the Ass^Kiation has created of its connections with other economic 
entities in communities across the country. It both confirms and com- 
plements the series of related AACfC monographs published on these 
issues since 1980. 

Special thanks for this report go to Dr. Philip R. Day, Jr,, president of 
Dundalk Community College, Dundalk, Maryland, who authored this 
monograph. The activities of his own college provide an exempig^ry model 
of what is best in partnership building for economic development. Thanks, ^ 
too, go K. 4<ajasekhara, director of institutional research and grants 
at the college, who conducted th^ research and prepared the data. 



^ ^ Dale Parnell 



President 

American AsstKiation of Community 
and Junior Colleges 
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^ Executive Summary 

A national survey of community, technical, and junior colleges, con- 
ducted for the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges (AACJC) and the Association of Community College 
Trustees ( ACCT), reveals the nature ^nd extent of partnerships that exist 
between colleges and two significant community entities: business/in- 
dustry and high schools. The results of this study provide valuable in- 
formation that can help determine future program nee4s and re- 
quirements for technical assistance to these organizations. 

Out of the 1,219 colleges surveyed, 770 re*x>nded, an over Jl response 
rate of 63.2 percent. The highlights of th^esults are given below, , 

College Characteristics 

• Among the respondents, 78 percent represent community/junior col- 
leges; 14 percent technical colleges; and the remaining represent other 
types of institutions. 

• 55 percent of the respondents are focated ir^ urt?«vn and suburban areas 
while 45 percent are located in rutal areas. 

• 5<?percent of the colleges reported th^y are governed by appointed 
board members and the remaining 47 percent are governed by locally 
elected members. 

Business^ Industry, Labor Council (BIQ 

5 •41 percent of the respondents have established Business, industry. 

Labor Councils on their campuses. 
^ • 76 percent of those who said they have established BiCs have done 
so on a fomial basis. 

• Nearly one-fourth of the colleges house the BlCs on their campuses, 

• About one-third of the BICs are funded publicly; one-tenth receive 
both public and private funding, and over one-half have no funding 

^ * - to support their councils. 

• About one-half of all the resjxJndents who reported receiving sup- 
port receive it from federal and state funding sources; corporations 
suppi^rt nearly 17 percent of the councils. 

Private Industry Council (PIC)^ 

• Two-thirds of all respondents indicated that they participate in the 
area Private Industry Council. 

Emc . . , 12 
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Btasiness/Industry Coordination 

• Two-thirds of the respondents h^ve appointed business ^industry 
coordinators on their campuses. 

Large Private Sector Employer Traimng 

• Nearly three-fourths of ail respondents said they offer employee trails- 
ing programs for large private sector employers. 

• Nearly 41 percent of all respondents offer customized training; 28 
percent provide job-specific training; 14 percent offer generic train- 
ing; and nine percent provide ail three types of training. \ 

• 30 percent of all respondents provide employee training prog^;ems 
for major, local labor unions. \ 

• 78 percent of the respondents reported offering training at plant/ 
business sites. \ 

• 35 percent of the respondents reported contract training as the main 
source of funding for their cooperative efforts with Icxral business; 
31 percent reported income fnim tuition; 23 percent indicated state 
grants as a method of supporting these activities; 10 percent of the 
respondents listed federal grants as a source of support. 

• 68 percent of the respondc?nts reported that their training is subsidized 
by state and/or local funding 

26 percent of the respondents provided contract training for the area 
employment security system. 

Public Sector Employers 

• rhree-fourths of all respondents reported that they offer training for^^ 
public sector employees. More uii>an and suburban colleges (80 per-v* 
cent) engage in such training than do institutions located in iiiral areas 
(70 percent). 

• Nearly one-half of all the public employee training provided by the 
respondents is for the employees of city and county governments. 
Training employees of school districts is second (23 percent); 11 per- 
cent of the respondents train state government employees. 



Small Business Support 



• 83 fjercent of the respondents reported providing small business sup- 
port beyond traditional credit course work. 
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• One-third of respondents who pr6vide support to small business 
offer it in the form of short-term workshops/seminars; 23 percent of 
the respondents offer short courses; 19 percent of the respondents 
offer technical assistance. 

• Nearly two-thirds of all respondents reported offering small business 
support services Jn. credit^rm. 

High School/College Partnerships 

• Nearly nine out of ten respondents said they have collaborative ar- 
rangements with the high -schools in their areas, 

• More than two-thirds of the colleges reported offering credit courses 
tc^ local high school students; ore-tenth offer non-credit courses; an<i 
over one-fifth reported offering both credit and non-credit courses 
to high school 5tude»«r 

• 30 percent of the respondents reported having advanced placement 
programs; 29 percent have articulated some of their courses with the 
:^hools; 13 percent share facidtics 11 percent indicated that they have 
cooperative program enrollment and 11 percent reported that they 
share facilities with local schools. 

Economic Development Offices 

• 80 percent of the colleges reported involvement with local and state 
economic development offices. 

• 52 percent of all respondents reported cooperative programs with both 
local and state economic development offices; 34 percent reported 
such relationships with only local offices; and 14 percent reported 
involvement with state economic development offices only, 

• Nearly one-half of all respondents reported pnwiding technical 
assistance to economic development offices. 
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n a 1983 report to the President of the United States, the Business- 
Higher Education Forum stated: 



Human resources are an essential ingredient in^the process of 
technological innovation and genomic competitiveness. Yet the 
American workforce may npt be prepared for the new competitive 
challenges. Shortages are developing in critical skills, such as com- 
puter science and engineering; some industries are booming less peo- 
ple intensive, thus supplying fewer jobs; one in every five American 
workers is functionally illiterate and unable to participate even in 
entry-level training. !n the next decade, 15 million new workers will 
enter the workforce. They, and many of the hundred million currently 
employed, will need education, training and retraining to keep abreast 
of the changing job needs. 

The report authors wrote that in general U.S. institutions are inadequately 
prepared for this important challenge. A specific recommendation of this 
study was that greater initiatives need to be demonstrated and acted upon 
between industry and colleges. ''Working together, businesses and univer- 
sities can pool talents and resources to accomplish what they could not 
achieve working independently. Potential benefits include the expeditious 
transfer of research results to commercialization and education of students 
on subjects relevant to industrial needs/' 

One particular sector of higher educatioi}— the community, technical, 
and junior '^olleges— has been engaged in the realization of this strategic 
objective for some time, 

Collaboration between community, technical, and junior colleges and 
business and industry in the education of the adult workforce has assum- 
ed greater importance in recent years. Because economic revitalization 
and defense preparedness rely heavily on an ad^^uate supply of highly 
skilled w orkers, the ccK>peration between these two segments is more and 
more crucial. However, literature describing the extent and the areas of 
recent coi>perative programming between community colleges and 
businesses and industries is limited. 

Beder and Darkenwals (1979) and Goldstein (19^) in their studies in- 
cluded education/industry cooperation as one of several topics in rela- 
tion to broader issues of industrial education and education/industry 
articulation. Beginning in early 1982 under the direction of Dale Parnell, 
president of the American Association of Communit)' and junior Colleges, 
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a sequence of reports was issued designed to provide insight into the 
nature of college/business cooperation. Proven Partners (Pamell and Yar- 
rington). Shoulders to the Wheel (Jackman and Mahoney)^ and Community 
College Centers for Contracted Programs (Mahoney) wer»} published in 1982 
through AAQC. Each contains case studies and analyses of partnerships 
between two-year colleges and local business and industry. 

In March 1^2, a joint task force sponsored by AAQC and the Associa- 
tion of Community College Trustees issued a concept paper entitled ''Put- 
fing America Back to Work." One of the five principles presented in the 
concept pafi^r was the development of incentives to promote greater 
cooperation between private/governmental employers and educational 
institutions to prepare citizens for careers of regional and/or national 
priority. 

Under the aegis of tliis task force a^^ with the support of the W.K. 
Kellogg Foundation, AAC|C/ACCT published a monograph in 1984 titled 
The Kellogg Leadership Initiative (Mahoney). The monograph sets the 
economic backdrop against which college/business partnerships are 
played, suggests a range of program activities in which colleges might 
engage to wtirk with the private sector, and shows how strategic plan- 
ning prcKedures might be applied to ensure responsive and effective 
cooperation between colleges and business. 

Fenwick (1983) ami Lynton (1^) published two related studies for the 
American Council o i Education, the former offering examples of various 
partnerships and the latter analyzing the dimensions of these connec- 
tions and the need for expanded effort. 

On the if^sue of < oilege/high school partnerships^ the Task Force on 
Education tor Economic Growth m its report (1984) recommended the 
creation of broader and more effective partnerships to improve educa- 
tion in the states and communities of the nation. It emphasized both the 
schTOl /business partnerships following the Adopt- A-School model and 
increased cooperation among postsecondary institutions and high schools 
to help clarify high school goals and redefine schcx)! ciinACulum. The Task 
Force also acknowledged that the number ^nd diversity of partnerships 
in a majority of states have been growing for the past three years. 
AACJC/ ACCT is con mitted to tracking and encouraging this growth. The 
survey .md its results are manifestations of this commitment. 
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Purpose of Study 

Tfhis study examines college partnerships with large and small busi- 
ness employers, public employers, and high schools. Specific areas 
addressed in the survey are: 

A. Existence of formal/informal linkages like business/industry labor 
councils. 

B. Degree of contract training with iar ^e priv^ate sector employers or 
labor unio^ts such as General Motors, U.S. Steel, United Auto 
Workers^ etc. 

C. Extent to which the colleges are making inroads into the vast train- 
ing opportunities with public employers, includ-ng the military 

D. Degree io which the colleges are aggressively involved in providing 
traimng and technical assistance- to small businesses, e.g., interna- 
tiona! trade, dowrntown small business support centers, etc. 

E. Existence and extent of collaboiation with high schools to improve 
continuity of learning and to enhance the move '^ent of high school 
students *^ community, technical, and junior colleges. 

F. Extent of the col^tges' involvement witi; local and state economic 
development offices and the nature of college services provided to 
these offices 

In addition to these areas, general information items were included in 
the survey. The results of this study arc cilmed at providing valuable 
information to help determine future program needs and requirements 
for technical assistance. 
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Methodology 

Study Population 

The study population consisted of 1,219 community, technical, and 
junior colleges located in the United States and its territones. At the 
time of the study, this field was the entire two-year college network. 
Also included in this |K3puIation were ten branch campuses operated 
in foreign countrif'S. Six types of institutions constituted the study popula- 
tion: (1) community /junior college, (2) vocatk>nal/technicaI college, (3) two- 
year branch of four-year * oUe>;e, (4) one campus of a multi^ampus col- 
lege, (5) one college of a m^*lti-coUe^ system, and (6) administrative unit 
of district or main college of multi-unit institution. A map showing the 
location of each of the colleges is presented in Appendix A. 

Survey Instrument 

The survey instrument* was developed in close consultation with the 
American Association of Comjmunity and Junior Colleges. In addition to 
the general and specific areas of inquiry, the instrument contained com- 
ment sections to allow resportdents to elaborate on their experiences. 
Critical elements to ensure success and descriptions of particular problem 
areas were sought in these comment sections. 

In an effort to minimize misinterpretation, definitions of terms al^ were 
included in the survey instrument. Brief definitions are given below. 
Industry: business^ industry, labor and government agencies, and 
organizations. 

Large business/industry : an industry employing 100 or more 
employees. 

Small business/industry: an industry employing fewer than 100 
employees. 

Generic training: general occupational education that provides foun- 
dational support to many jobs within an occupational cltister, e.g., 
typing for secretaries. ' 

Customized training: any training tnat meets the specific needs of 
an employer. 

Job specific training: training for a specific job, e.g., first line 
supervisors. 

Private Industry Council (PIC): a formal advisory body that was 
created at the state and local levels through the Job Training Part- 
nership Act (JTPA). 
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Ths survey instrument is shown in Appendix B. 
Procedme 

The questionnaire was mailed to the presidents of all community, 
^^technical, and junior college with a cover ietterirom the president of 
A ACJC explaining the study and asking their cooperation and assistance 
in completing the survey form. After a follow-up mailing, usable returns 
were received from 770 colleges or 63.2 percent of the study population. 

Data Analysis 

The dal i were analyzed using the Statistml Package for SoLial Science 
(SPSS) (Nie, Hull Jenkins, Steinbrenner, apd Bent, 1975 and Nie and 
Hull 1981), Responses were cross-tabulate with respect to the primary 
location of the college; urban, suburban, and rural. Also, the overall fre- 
quency responses were obtained. A few cases in each analysis had to be 
discarded due to missing data. 
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Findings 

Among the respondents, 78 perc ent represeiit^ communityijunior 
colleges, 133 percent technical colleges, and the remaining repre- 
sented other types of institutions. (See Table 1 on the following 
page.) More than 55 percent of all the colleges responding to the survey 
are located in urban and subi^^Ean areas, while neaiiy^ peceht aie located 
in rural areas. 



Business, Industry, Labor Council 

One Keeping America Woridng Pmject offkial noted that "... initiatives 
in human capital development are unlikely to happen if there are not in 
place, in every community, mechanisms for ensuring regular dialogue 
and collabi^ratiori between those sectors that shape or use education and 
training." (Eskow) 

In an effort to ascertain the existence of a business, industry, labor coun- 
cil, the survey asked the colleges if they sponsored such a council. Over 
41 percent of all respondents indicated they have established a council. 
(See Table 2 on the following pa||e,) More institutiorts (52.2 percent) 
located in the urban areas have business, industry, labor councils than 
those (33.5 percent) located in the rural sections of the nation. Among 
those that have created councils, more than three-fourths have establi|hed 
them on a formal basis. (See Table 3 on page 14.) The majority (76 percent) 
of those councils are housed off -campus. 

Council Funding 

The majority— 57 percent— of institutions reported that they receive no 
public monies to finance council o^rations. Nearly 30 percent of all the 
respondents who have established councils said their councils arelijnded 
publicly. (See Table 4 on page 14.) just over 13 percent of the councils 
are supported by brln public and private funding. 

Nearly one-half of all the respondents said they received funding for 
their councils from federal and state governments. (See Table 5 on page 
15.) Almost 17 percent of the respondents said their councils are funded 
by corporations, while only 8.4 percent are supported by foundations. 
The second highest percentage of colleges reporting funding appears in 
the "other" category--25.4 percent. No details to describe this category 
were gathered, but followup questionnaires will collect information on 
this point. 
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TABLE 3 

BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, LABOR COUNCIL STRUCTURES 

BYLOCATtON ' 
■ . ■ "V-Cki Pcjwnteges). , /.\v,^ 


STRUCTURE 
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informal 


— 78.4-— — 




762 ■' 
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TABLE 4 ^ 
PUBLIC FUNDING OF BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, 
LABOR COUNCILS 2Y LOCATION ' - 
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?nmt^ Industry Council (PiO Representation 

Over twivthirds (69 percent) of all the respcmdents said they were repre- 
sented on PICs, 

Business/Industry Coordination 

Nearly twcvthirds of all the respondents said they have appointed a 
business/industry coordinator v/ho serves as a liaison between various 
instructional departments on the campus and industries in the area. 

Large Private Sector Employer Training 

Employee Training 

Nearly three-fourths of all respondents said they offer employee train- 
ing programs for large private sector employers. Nearly 41 percent of the 
respi^ndents said they provide contract training to large private sector 
employers that are national/international in scope. Colleges located in the 
urban and suburban areas offer more than one-half of the contract train- 
ing compared to the colleges located in rural areas that administered just 
o»^er one-fourth (28 percent). Of the types of contract training offered by 
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th ? colleges to large private sector employers, nearly one-hail of all the 
reipondents said that their training is customized; over one-fourth (28.4 
percent) is job specific; 14.1 percent is general training; and nine perctnt 
said they provide all types of training. (See Table 6 below.) 




Trainm;^ for Major Labor Unions 

Thirty percent of the respondents said they offer employee training pro- 
gra/ns for major, k>cal labor unions, e.g., CWA, AFL-CIQ, UAW, etc. A 
greater percentage of colleges icx:ated in the urban and suburban areas 
engage in this type of training than do those located in the rural areas. 
For example, 48 percent of urban and 34 percent of suburbalHhstitutions 
hi^ve training programs for labor unions compared to 15 percent of rural 
institutions. 

Tramm^i at Site 

Nearly eight out of ten colleges surveyed said they train private firm 
empinyees at the plant/business site. A greater percentage (85 percent) 
of institutions IcKated in urban and suburban areas train on site than those 
(69 percent) located in rural settings. 

Funding Methods f£^r Tramin^j 

The r-spondents ind^ated that multiple sources are used to support 
training progr^n^s. Ove| 35 percent of all respondents reported contracts 
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as the main source of funding. (See Table 7 below.) The next highest 
S4)urce of funding for the training was tuition charges (31.4 percent). State 
grants was ranked third (23.4 f^rcent). More than ten percent of the 
respondents listed federal grants as a source for supporting the training. 
Neariy 68 percent of the respondents reported that their training programs 
are subsidized by state and /or local funding agencies. 

Also, one-fourth of all respondents said that they provide training for 
the employment security system in their areas. 
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Public Sectc^r Employers 

Tri:inmg 

Three-fourths of ail respondents reported offering training programs 
for public sector employees. More urban and suburban colleges (80 per- 
cent) engaged in such training than did those located in rural areas (70 

percent). 

Most colleges reported that they provided training to more than one 
public sector category. Nearly one-half of all the training reported is for 
the employees of city and county governments. (See Table 8 following.) 
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/ Training of employees of school districts was second with 22.7 i^rcent. 
/ Nearly 12 percent of the respondents reported providing training for 
emploVees of state governments. Military personnel were trained by 9.3 
percent of the respondents. ' 
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Small Business Support 

Highty-three percent of the respondents reported that they provided 
support to small businesses beyond traditional credit course work. Of 
those colleges that provided support to small businesses in non-credit 
form, short-term workshops/seminars led the list with 3^.7 percent. (See 
Table 9 on following page.) The next most frequent non-credit service 
type was short courses of 15 hours or less (28.1 percent). Technical 
assistance received an 18.9 percent response, and small business support 
center received 11.9 percent. Usually, more than one type of non-credit 
service was indicated by the respondents. Nearly two-thirds of the 
respondents reported offering similar types of services in credit .form. 

High School /College Partnerships 

In an ^ffort to improve continuity of learning and to enhance the move- 
ment of iiigh school students to communit}^ technical, and junior colleges. 
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linkages between these two groups have expanded recently. Hie colleges 
were asked if they had dfevelopei^ collaborative arrangements with local 
high schools. Nearly nine out of ten respondents said that they have 
developed such relationships. Amoii^^ose who refwrted such linkages, 
more than two-thirds (69.0 percent) offered credit courses, less than one- 
tenth (9.6 percent) offered non-credit courses, and over "one-fifth f21. 4 
percent) offered both credit and non<redit courses to high school stu- 
dents. (See Table 10 on following page.) , » 
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Nearly 30 percent (?9,7) of the respondents said they offered ad vartced 
placement programs to high school students. (See Table 11 on the next 
page,) Almost 29^percent (^.6) of the respondents indicated they ^iculate 
programs with the schools; 12.5 percent share faculties; 10.6 percent offer 
co-op program enrollment; and 10.3 percent share facilities. Almost all 
institutions offer more than one type of program to high school students. 

Collaboration With Economic Development J)ff ices 

Eight out of ten respondents reported active collaboration with local 
and state economic developm.ent offices. More than one-half {52.0 percent) 
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of all respondents stated they worked with lx>th local and 3tate levels; 
one-third (33.0 percent) re|X)rted linkages with only local offices; and 14.2 
percent said they provided services for only state economic development 
departments; (See Table 12 following this page.) 
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Nearly one-half of the colleges said that they offer technical assistance 
to local and state economic development offices. 

Critical Elements for Success in College/ 
Business Collaboration 

The colleges were asked to identify what they considered to be the 
critical factors for success in their collaborative programs. The following 
elements were common among all successful programs: 

1 . Cimmumcation^Open communication between colleges and business/ 
industry. 

2. Fkxibility--The ability to respond immediately to the needs of the 
industry. According to many respondents, the colleges should be 
flexible enough to design "tailor-made" programs for business and 
industry based on their training needs and to offer tham at times 
convenient to the industries. 

3. Quality Tramifij^—The presentation of up-to-date, high quality, and 
relevant courses by faculty who are highly competent, creative, and 
committed. 
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4, Resource SharingShaKd (colleges and industri^} responsibilities for 
program resources, including facilities, personnel, equipment, and 
cost. 

5. Cooperative Planning— Careful and thorough planning based on the 
identification of common needs. 

b. College Commifmenf— Administration and faculty support. 

These findings substanHate those found by Mahoney (1^) and Warm- 
brodC1982). 

In addition to the listing of factors responsible for succ^, the 
respondents were asked to send information on their exemplary pro- 
grams. Descriptions of several jmjgrams and practices were received fnim 
the respondents. Capsule d^criptions of repr^ntative programs are 
given in Appendix C. 

Problem Areas in Establishing Collaborative Fragrams 
With Business/Industry and High Schools 

The colleges were asked to. identify and de^be briefly the problem 
areas they experienced in establishing cooperative programs with 
business/ industr>^ and with high schools. A review of their responses 
is presented below. 

A. Concerns Regarding Business/Industry 

" 1 . Lack of Resources--Lack of personnel and inadequate funding were 
mentioned by rrost respondents as chief factors in prevexfting the 
estafajishrnent of successful coUaborative pr^^ 

2. Lack of Time—The lack of staff time was mentioned by many 
resptindents as an important problem. Often industnes demand 
quick start-up trainmg programs, a demand that reduces plann- 
ing time. Also, many reported problems related to the schtdules 
of training programs. 

3, Credibilitif—Mar\y respondents expressed concern regarding the 
image of community colleges among businesspersons. Some 
stated that businesspeople do not understand community col- 
leges. Also, a few mentioned that businesspeople lack respect for 
the practicality of college offerings. 
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4» Lack of Commumcation-'Many respondents reported that faulty 
communications often hindeied the devetopment of successful col- 
laborative projects with industries. 

5. Bun^aj^cmcy— Some respondents indicated that coU€^ procedures 
were often cumbersome and required ^treme amounts of tim^ 
and paperwork to complete a task. A few stated that the im-^ 
plementation of some profecte was delay^ because some corpora- 
tions were not iocaily based. They had to wait for d^isions from 
the corpoiate hiera^y. 

6. Labor linions—Some res{K3ndents listed labor agr^ments/restric* 
tions, shift work, and union-mana^nent differences as inhibiting 
factors for succ^sfui collaboration. Some stated that labor was 
not as receptive to collaborative efforts as management. 

7. Compe/ifion— Competition vrifh other universities and colleges 
located in the area often w^s mentioned as a limiting tactor. 

8. Lack of Qualified Faculty— A major problem expressed by the 
respondents was the scarcity of qualiried faculty to conduct train- 
ing programs on short notice. 

9. . Duplication of Sm^/r^s— Another important concern. expressed by - 
the respondents was that too many local and slaie agencies 
duplicated the services needed by business and industry. 

10, High Cost of Trwnn^— ShiHtage-ef trainees in a single compan5r 
might make a class too costly according to some respondents. 

B. Concerns Regarding High Schools 

1. Territoriality— The most often cited problem mentioned by the re- 
spondents was turf." Cooperative programming was viewed by 
secondary school personnel as an intrusion into their programs. 
There w as a reluctance on the part of the high school staff to give 
up anything. Declining enrollments, according to many 
respondents-, have forced high schools to become protective, 

2. Scheduling— Calendars and course offerings often conflict. 
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3. Competition— ^iany i^pondents reported that Mgh sd^iool shH 
feared com{:^titk3n with their adult educatk>n and advaiKi^ place- 
ment prc^ams. Also, there was a fear of loss of budget by "'giv- 
ing up" student contact. In addition, respondents indkated com- 
petition from other four-*year coll^^ and universities was a 
problem. 

4. Attitude of High Schc Sfs^— Many respondents said that high 
school staff are relucta ; share the time of their better acaclemic 
students. The high school staff often view the college articulation 
program as a threat. 

* 

5. lack of /ifsouir^-*lnadequate funds and lack of staff were men- 
tioned as problem areas in establishing successful collaborative pro* 
grams with the high schools. 

6. Ca/iex^/mage— Theperceptkjnof highsdioolc^rka^ 

ty colleges are second-rate institutions was a hindering factor, ac- - 
cording to some i^spondents. 

7. Teacher/Faadtif Uniott-^Many respondents said that union contracts 
sometimes interfered With the estaWishment of cooperative 

programs. 

8- iMck of Communicatian~L^ of commimkation among college and 
high school offkials often prevented ^e establishment of successful 
- , c€41aborative program s according foihe fesfxmdente. 

There was general consensus among the respondents that there was 
a lack of state level commitment for linkage-building between colleges 
and high schools. They strongly felt that states should formulate a policy 
that directly encourages and rewards articulation among ccdl^e and high 
schools. 
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Review of Res{K)iises By Region 

The responses of the institutk>ns by^region were reviewed to see if there 
were any differences. The six regions are New England, Mid-Atkntic. 

# South, Southwest, Midwest, and West. The list of states in e^h r^on 
^ is given in Appenctix D. Nearly three-fourths of all respondents are located 

in the West, Midwest, and Southern regions. (See Figure 1 l^low.) More 

• than half of all the respr nding institutions from the South, Southwest, 
and Midwest regions are located in rural areas. Ninety j^rcent of the 
governing boaiUs of the colleges located in the New England, Mid- 
Atlantic, and Southern r^ons are appointed while the governing boards 
in nearly three-fourths of the other three regions are legally elected. 
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BusmesSr Industry, Labor Council 

Nearly one-half of the Nevv England and Mid- Atlantic institutions have 
established business, industry, and labor councils compared to one-third 
of those located in the South and &5uthwest. In the Midwest and West 
regions, 43 percent have established BICs, (See Figure 2 below.) Among 
those institutions that have established the coundis, three-iourths are oa 
a formal basis. About one-half of the councils located in the Mid-Atlantic, 
South, Midwest, and West regions are supported by either public or a 
combination of public and private funding sources, while only about one- 
third of those in New England states and one-fifth in Midw^tem states 
have this kind of support. 

PriiHitc Industry Cmincil (PIC) and B/I Coordination 

More than three-fourths of all institutions located in the Mid-Atlantic 
region, about two thirds in the South, Midwest, and Western regions, 

FIGURE 2 
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and less than half in the New En^and ^nd Southwest regions reported 
representation on Private Industry Councils (I'lC). A larger majority (75 
percent) of colleges in the Mid-Atlantic and Midwestern regions have ap- 
pointed business/industry coordinators compared to other regions (South, 
65 percent; New England and West, 62 percent each; and Southwest, 51 
percent). 

Large Private Sector Employer Training 

In large private sector employer training, Mid-Atlantic institutions are 
ahead of all institutions located in other regions. For e?^mple, 86 j^rcent 
of the institutions located in the Mid-Atlantic region reported that they 
provide employee training programs for large private sector employers 
compared to 75 percent in the Midwest, 71 percent in the South, 68 per- 
cent in the West, 62 percent in the Southwest, and 59 percent in the New 
England states. (See Figure 3 below,) Again, more institutions (65 percent) 

FIGURE 3 
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in the Mid- Atlantic region offer contract ti-aining than institutions located 
in other regions where the percentage varied from a high of 45 in the 
Midwestern n^ons to a low of 21 in the New England region. Nearly 
nine out of ten institutions located in the Mid-AUantic and Southern 
regions offer either custonuzed or job spedfic training to the employees 
of large private sector firms. Eight out of ten uist^^ris in the Southwest, 
Midwest, and Western regions, and six out of ten in the New iingland 
region^ provide this training. 

Over one-third of the instituttons located in the Mid-Atlantic, Midwest, 
and Western r^ons off^ employee training programs for major, local 
labor unions. Only one-tenth of all institutions located in the Southern 
region offer the training programs. Training ai plant/business sites is 
offered by neady 90 percent of the Mid- Atlantic institutions and only 63 
percent of the Southwestern institutk>ns. Th^ is no signiHcant difference 
in funding methods of training among the six regions. 

Public Sector Emplajfers 

A great majority (82 percent) of the institutions located in the Mid- 
Atlantic area provide employee training for public sector employers, com- 
pared with only 41 percent in the New England region. The percentages 
in other regions vari^ from 69 to 77. Nearly one-half of all institutions 
(except those in the New England region) offer training for employees 
of city and counry governments. Only one-third of the New England insti- 
tutions offer such training. 

Small Business Support 

Support to small businesses beyond traditional credit course work 
ranged from a high of 91 percent (Mid-Atlantic and Midwest) to a low 
of 61 percent (New England). With respect to the types of non-credit serv- 
ices offered to small businesses, there was no significant difference among 
institutions located in the six regions. 

High School/College Partnerships 

An overwhelming majority (96 percent) of the institutions located in 
the Mid-Atlantic region have collaborative arrangements with their area 
high schcK)is. Except in the New England r^on where only 59 percent 
reported collaborative arrangements, all others institutions have 
cooperative arrangements ranging, from 81 percent to 91 percent. (See 
Figure 4 on the following page.) Among colleges having collaborative 
arrangements, the program of advanced placement varied from 34 percent 
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in the Southwest to 23 percent in the New England i^ion. Similarly, 
cooperative program enrollment ranged from 13 percent (South and 
Southwest each) to two peaent i(New England). There was no signifi- 
cant difference among regions in the area of program articulation, 

HGURE4 
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Collaboration with Economic Development Offices 

Institutions located in the Mid-Atlantic and Midwest regions reported 
higher collaboration rates (90 ji^rcent) with IcKal and stece economic 
development offices than institutions located in other regions. Southwest 
institutions have the lowest rate (59 percent) of involvement. (See Figure 
5 on the following page.) Among those that reported participation, over 
one-half of all institutions located in the Mid- Atlantic and Western regior\s 
are involved only with local economic development offices, while only 
18 percent of the Midwestern colleges work with local offices only. More 
institutions (35 percent) in the New England region are involved only with 
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state economk development offkes than €t)Uese$ in other le^ons. A larger 
number of institutions (63 percent) in the Midwest region reported active 
participation in txith local and state gnomic development oflFice activ- 
ities than institutions from other regions. With mpect to the provision 
of technical assistaiKe to economic devebpn^nt ctf&es, Mid-Atlantk and 
Midwestern institutions scored high^« More than one*half of all mstitu- - 
tions in these two regionssoffexed technka! assistance. Fewer institutions 
<28 percent) in the New England and Southwestern regions offered this 
service. 

FIGURE 5 
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Conclusions 

Tlhis study examined community a>U^e partnerships with business/ 
-industry and high schools. The results s^w that mechanisms to 
ensure r^uiar dial<^e and raUaboratioifbetween community col- 
leges and local business/industry are in pla^ in many locations. In an 
effort to build new initiatives in human capital development, several 
colleges have established business, industry, labor a}undls on their 
campuses. However, the majority of institutions do not have ^tablished 
councils. Since two-thirds of the responding colleges have appointed a 
business/industry coordinator, it appears that this is the preferred 
mechanism to ensure on-going dialogue with the target population. 

A note of caution needs to be offered to those who may conclude that 
the colleges are doing "all they, can/' The facts that over 60 pendent of 
the respondents do noThave established business, industry, labor coun- 
cils and only 41 percgnt of the respondents indicated that they offer con- 
tract training with large private sector employ^ (firms employing more 
than 100 employees) indicate that there is still a great deal of room for 
expansion and improvement. Additionally, while many colleges (80 per- 
cent) are offering a range of traditional credit/non-credit courses for small 
businesses, only 19 percent are offering technical assistance^and only 12 
percent are offering the services of a smaU busing support center. Both 
of these areas make a significant contribution to regional economic 
development, but they are receiving little or nq attention by a significant 
majority of community colleges. 

More active roles are being taken by the colleges in private industry 
councils and economic development offices. The pr^idents of these ac- 
tive colleges are members of local or regional PICs that play a leading 
role in economic development activities of the r^ons. Whether or not 
the involvement of the presidents in this area influences related program 
activities within the institutions is not known specifically, but experience 
suggests that linkages and joint programs are more apt to develop when 
a president or his/her designee is involved. 

This survey indicates that the nation's community, technical, and junior 
colleges are working cooperatively with a large variety of public and 
private sector organizations to provide general and spedalized training 
programs for their employees. The training needs of a vast majority of 
small businesses are being met through thesti- colleges. The ^rvices vary 
from short-term worlshops/seminars, to full fledged degree programs, 
anrt, to a lesser extent, technical assistance. 
The study points out the factore responsible for successful collaboration 
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between the colleges and business/ii dustry as well as problem areas in 
such collaborative efforts. Elements that contribute tathe Success of pro- 
gram development and impl^mentatk^n include effective communkatkm, 
flexibilst)' (quick response system), quality training, t^esour^ sharing, 
c%K9perative planning, and coHbge commitment. Major problem areas in- 
clude \xk of resources, limited planning time, uncertain college credibil- 
ity, and ineffective communications. 

Collaboration between community coUeges and high schools exists in 
many locations aax>rding to the survey. The cooperatbn rang^ fromjpro- 
gram articulation and advanced pigment to sharing faculties and 
facilities. However, the survey {Ksints out some concerns regarding such 
partnerships. Spedfk concerns centered on the issue of ''whose agenda 
was biding n*iet/' the college or the high school. It is apparent that the 
type of coUalK>rative efforts generally offered are directed toward issu«;S 
related to student recruitment, €M%)Un^t devek^ment, etc., rather than 
the larger, issues identified in the piieviously dted Ta^ Fonx Rq?ort on 
Education Scofunnk growth 1^), e.g., darifkatkm, cunkuiimt revi- 
sion, and redefinition. 

A review of responses by region reveals that the college/business/in- 
dustry coUaboratkm is the stron^st in the Mid-Atiantk: region. This region 
led all other regions in building succ^sful college partnerships with large 
business employe!^, with public em{>lp3rers, with snmll business 
employers, and with high schools. 

As the survey reve^, many community coU^es have reo^nizal the 
need to work more closely with business/inSustry, and they now pro- 
vide customized training to meet the needs of the employers. Also, there 
is a growing cooperative effort»between community colleges and high 
schools to improve the education of youngsters through the ^tablish- 
ment of flexible sch^uling and program artkulation. The study 
demonstrates that there is n>om for improvement in the efforts of com- 
munity, technical, and ju^iior colleges to reach out and accommodate the * 
training/educational needs of these target groups through increased part- 
nership building. 
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Recommendations 

Although successful collaborations between the community col- 
leges and business/industty and high schools exist, many con- 
cerns were raised by the reifKsndents. The lack of r^iirces, 
faulty communication, and a mixed conMnunity collie imagr were the 
three main concerns raised by the respondente. 

The issue of the community college iniage is a partkularly problematical 
one because the dimensions of it vary with the audience. For example, 
top management personnel in business and industry are most frequent- 
ly graduates of four year colleges and universities. Generally, they view 
these institutions as primary r^urces for providing employee educa- 
tion and training, for the institutK>its carry an ^ademic aura with ihem 
and the executives benefit by assodation with them. The same benefit 
accrues to executives who work with respected consulting firms. Woric- 
ing with cor. jnunity collt^ does not produce the same kind erf residuals. 
The contrast is one that requires community o^Ueges to work espedally^^ 
hard to establish effective partnerships, particulaiiy since competition 
among these service deliverers has intensifi^ in the last few years. 

in their relationships with high schools, commurUty cdleges similar 
image problems as they do with top level managers in the private sector- 
but with an additional compon^t^ High school of&ials frequently view 
community colleges with suspicion, questioning the motives of the col- 
leges when they offer to enter into partnerships. High school offiaals fre- 
quently worry ^ut such ovetures because they woiuier what they might 
lose by joining in— the time of their better students (through advanced 
placement programs), vocattonal course (in competition with community 
college occupational offerings), adult education programs, and the fund- 
ing that accompanies each of these activities. 

Many colleges conduct training programs under contract to the 
business/industry. The income produced by such arrangements could b^ 
used to reduce resource shorties. Also, by delivering quality prc^ams^, 
publicizing successful projects, and involving the business community 
in program planning and delivery, colleges can reduce or eliminate fny 
hint that their programs and services are secor *-rate. Sound coinmuaica- 
tion between campus and business/industry ^ sonnel is most crudal if 
collaboration is to succeed. The communicauons should be ope^ and 
honest concerning the types of services that the coUege can and cannot 
deliver. This directness will help build college credibility in t^e local 
business world. 

Concerns were raised by the respondents in regarding colMtboration 
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between cpjnmunity coileges and high schools. Two concerns stand out 
clearly: one is "turf" and the other is the community college image. The 
most frequent concern raised by the respondents was territoriality. 
Building partnerships was viewed by the high school staffe as intrusions 
into their programs. Because of this perception, high sch<x)l personnel 
are reluctant sometimes to participate actively in a collaborative eKforf. 
A statewide policy for <he establishment of coUe^/high school coUabc . - 
tion could help minimize or eliminate such disharmony. The second n- 
cem raised by the college respondents was the community college = ^ge. 
For high school staffs, the colleges are seen as pressing for tl . own 
vested interests; that is, the colleges are most concerned about r . • *ing 
students, shaping curricula to meet their own progran requirer tents, and 
assuming program areas (like adult education) that they t.irJcare inap- 
propriate for high schools to administer. These concerns cannot be over- 
come in a short period of tin.c. Image building is a long and slow process. 
Open communication, honors programs, scholarships, flexible schedul- 
ing, transfer placements, and public image building would help to alleviate 
this concern. 

Additionally, if the colleges develop a "roll up the sleeves" and "let's 
work together" attitude on the substantative issues Inat have been iden- 
tified in so many national reports (curriculum revision and redefinition, 
goal ciarification, and improving student retention and outcomes)— rather 
than the college-based issues related to FTE expansion and student 
recruitment— the resulting achievement will lead to improved relation- 
ships and a redefined (and positive) perspective on the tole of the com- 
prehensive comhiunity college. 

Publication of both business/industry and high school collaborative ex- 
emplary projects would help build the community college image in the 
community. 
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Appendix B 

American Asaodalion of 
Commnniff ami Junii^ Colleges 
KeepU^ America Woikixig^ject 
hidustryHCommnnily C^oUege Survey 

The purpose of this siuvey is io det^oine the nature and extent of part- 
nership efforts among community, technical and junior colleges. I^ease 
^ comi^ete and return by Septemb^ 10, 1984. l^Bnitbns of c^tain terms 
that appear on this survey ai% on page lour. - 

L GENERAL 

1. Name of Institution ^ 



Address 



2, Type of Institution: 

1. Community /Junior 

CoUege 



4 One Campus of a 

Multi-Campus CoU^ 



2. Vocational Technical 

College 



5, One CoU^e of Multi- 
College System 



3. Two- Year Branch of 

4-year CoUege 



6. Admn. Unit of District 

or Main College of 
Multi-Unit Institution 



3 , Type of Governance 



_ 1. LcKrally Elected 



2L. Appointed Board 



4 . Do you have a Business, Industry, Labor Council? 



A. yes (1) 



_ no (2) 



If yes/ is your Council a formal structure? 



yes (1) 



no (2) 



" In ^fch flf 

./ 

4. Do you h^e a Business, Industry, Labor Coundi? (continued) 
if yes, is your Coumil housed on campus? 
C yes(l) no (2) 

If yes, is your Coundi funded puWidy? 
D yes (1) no (2) mixed (3) 

If answer is no or mixed funding, check other sources of 
funding. 

E . corporate (1) foundation (2) 

_ federal (3) State (4) _ other (5) 

F . Is your college represented on a Private Industry Coundi 
(PIQ? 

yes (1) no (2) 

5 Do you have a Business/Industry coordinator? 

Name , 

6 . Primary Location 

_ (1) Urban _ (2) Suburban (3) Rural 

H. LARGE PRIVATE SECTOR EMPLOYER (More than 100 employees) 

7. Does your college engage in employee training programs for large 
private s^or employers? 

yes (1) no (2) 

8. Do you have contract training wiA large private »ctor employers^ 
e.g.. General Motors, U.S. Steel, etc., that are national/interna- 
tional in Kope? 

yes (1) no (2) 

(8 46 
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9. If yes, check the type of training offered, 

generic (1) customized (2) job spedfk (3) 

10. Does your college engage in employee b'aining programs for 
major, local labor unlon^j, e.g., CWA, AFL-CIO, UAW, etc.? 

_ yes (1) „ no (2) 

11. Does your college train employers at the plant/basins s^te? 
_yesU) _.no(2) j 

12. Methcxis of Funding: contract (1) ^ate grant (3) 

tuition (2) federal grant (4) 

13. Does your state and/or IcKal funding agency subsidize the train- 
ing program? 

yes (1) no (2) 

14. Does your college provide contract training for the employment 
security system? 

yes (1) ^ no (2) 

III. PUBUC SECTOR EMPLOYERS 

15. Does your college engate in employee training for public sector 
employers? 

„ yes (1) no (2) 

If yes, checJ^the appropriate public sectors 

city (1) counties (2) school districts (3) 

_ states (4) federal (5) military (6) 
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IV. SMALL BUSINESS SUPPORT (less than 100 employees) 

16. Does your college provkie support to snuiU business bejrondtradi- 
tiond' credit course work? 

— yes(l) _m>{2) 

If yes, check the following list for type of non-credit services: 

technkal assistance (1) intematiom! trade (2) 

short-term workshops/seminars (3) small business 

support center (4) short courses (15 hours (5) 

other (6) 

17. Does, your college provide the above servk^ in credit form? 

yes (1) no (2) 

HIGH SCHOOL/COLLEGE PARTNERSHIPS-COLLABORATION 
WITH HIGH SCHOOLS 

18; Do you have a)Ilabarative arrangeisents with high sdtoob ain^ 
at improving continuity of learning and enhancing the nusvement 
of high school students to community, technical, and junior 
colleges? 

yes (1) no (2) ^ 

19. If yes, credit (1) non-<redit (2) 

20, If yes, check the appropriate programs: 

advanced placement (1) sharing of facilities 

„ coop program enrollment (2) articulation of programs 

(5) 

sharing with faculties (3) other (6) 
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V. OtHER COLLABORATIONS 

21, Have you been involved with the local and state Economic 
Development OfBc^? 

yes (1) no (2) 

If yes, specify: local (1) ^ stete (2) 

22, Do you provide technkal assistance to the Economic Develop- 
ment Of^es? 

_ Yes (1) _ no (2) 

23, Explain briefly the critical elements for success in your 
collaboration: 



24. Explain briefly problem areas in establishing collaborative pro- 
grams with: 

a. Business/ Industry : , 

b. High Schools:^ . 

THANK YOU 



Please return the survey in the enclosed postpaid envelope. If you have 
background information, brochures, etc., on exemplary projects of 
industry-college and hi^ school-college coUaboratkjns, please send uncter 
separate cover to Dr. Philip R. Day, Jr., President, Dundalk Commumty 
College, Dundalk, MD 21222. 
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DEFINITIONS PERTAINING TO DATA ELEMENTS 

I. Printary Location of College 

Urban— llie central dty of a metropolitan area with a population of 
100.000 or more. 

Rurai--^utside cox|K)rate limits of a central city and having a popula- 
tion olMess than 50,000. 

Suburban— Within the standard metropDlitan ai^a, but outside the 
central city and having a population of 50,000 or more. 

II. Industry/Tmining 

Industry— Refers to busin^^ industry, labor and government agen- 
cies and organizations. 
Large Buf^iness Industry— 100 or more employees 
Small Business Industry— than 100 employees 
Generic Training— General occupational education that would provide 
^ foundation support to many jote within an occupational cluster, e.g., 

typing for secretaries. 
Customized Training— Any training which meets the specific needs ^ 
of an employer. 

Job Specific Training— Training for a specific job, e.g,, first, line 
i supervisors. 

Private Industry Council (PIC)— a formal advisory body that was 
created at the state and local levels through tlje Job Training Part- 
nership Act (JTPA). 
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' Selected Exemplary Programs 

1. Collidfomtion ivith Busin&s/lndu^ry 

(1) Vance-GranvUle Community College, one of 58 communily and 
technical coUeges in North Carolina, piovkies custom-designed 
employee ti^intng prc^ams for industries located in the area, For 
example, the college trained employees of Max FfKtor, a cosmetic 
manufacturing company, in sldUs ranging from chemical 
compounding to set-up mechanics. Set-up mechank:s is the art of 

, modifying machinery to accommcKiate an ever-changing product 
line. 

Similar customized training programs have i?een established in 
community colleges across the state oi North Carolina to meet the 
special needs of the industry in their areas. North Carolina's new 
industrial training service program is a national model. The 
system's success is attributable to the formal ties between the 
Department of Community CoUeges and the Department of Com- 
merce that assure that services needed by industry can be proper- 
ly planned and provided for (Campbell and Faiidoth, 1982), In 
recognizing the key role that is being played by the North Carolina 
Community College System in the state's economic d^elopment, 
the legislature appropriated for the 1983-85 biennium alone more 
than $12 million for the program, making it the best funded 
customized training service in the nation. 

(2) Dundalk Community College in Maryland successfully hti- 
plemented a unique program of customized training for steel and 
other industries. The approach takes into account issues related 
to traditional labor/nianagement proWems and the need to base 
training programs upon identified, job-related competendes, The 
college used DACUM procedures to pinpoint competendes, 
Spedfic emphasis was placed on the college's emerging relation- 
ship with local steel and other heavy industries and its potential 
for partidpating in future program development (Day, 1984). 

(3) The Center for Agriculture, Business and Industry at Carl Sand- 
burg College, liliriois, under its"Coiitracting with Business and 
industry"program, provides individualized training programs 
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tailored to meet spediBk: short or long-tiirm goals. At Protexall 
Manufacturing in Gaksbuzg, employees were trained to sexvice 
and repair miaopro(£ssc»9 used tocontn^ sewing madtinery. The 
training was held at the plant site and the student-employee re- 
ceived a state-accTfcdited coUege certificate. This program saved the 
company "thousands of ddlars in repair costs"ai^X)rding to the 
vice pFesideQt of production. The state's High Impact Training 
Services (HITS) program provides a direct cash grant to new or 
expanding inxsinesses to oflPset the initial <x»ts of training qualified 
employees. The employer details the specific skills needed by an 
empbyee aiui ti^ col^e c»n^ |f»tnr^i tiie rsjuitied Gaining a^^ 
handles paperwork needed for the employer to receive the train- 
ing funds horn the «ate.~ 

ft 

(4) Salem Community Coll^ in New Jersey provides multi< aft 
mechanic training programs for Shell Chemical Company and 
^Tistomized emtfdcQ^ tswning i^ogi^^ 

tion. The college also offers a managen^t infraction program de- 
signed to improve the supervisory skills of first and second line 
supervisors. 

(5) Santa Fe Community College in Florida has a formal agreement 
with General Eiectrk Company to provide the following specific 
training needs: (1) safety tiraining, (2) maintenanoi trainings (3) 
supervisor training, (4) prc^em sdving training, (5) bpsraixxr trahi* 
ing, and (6) auditor Gaining* In addition, the company requested 
the college to prepare an crkntation training Blm describing GE 
products to new employees and to the ^i)«ral public. 

<6) Edison Community College in Florida, through ite Institute of 
Government, provides management training for dty and county 
governments in ScniAwest Rc^da. 11?^ 

ment is headquartered in TaOaha^ee with c^ra&ms decentral* , 
ized on nine"$tate univ^ty and ^ur community college oun- 
pus«- The ODUege's Institute of Govemn^ent serves three coun- 
ties and their munkipalitiG^.The progmm was deigned (1) to 
enhance the re!atk>nship b^een the coitege and the puUic sec* 
tor in the college's service area, and (2) to promote efBckncy and 
effectiveness in local governments and state agendas throu^ 
performance-based training and pK^m solving throu^ techniaid 
assistance. ^ 
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(7) Mefcer County 0»nmumty College in New Jecseyhi^estaHi^^ 
a unkfue working relatkmship widt Meccer Gnxnty small 
businesses through the estaWshmeht ^ « smaU 

ment center on itf campui. The center puHishes Mmser Gmnt^ 
Small Business Hevkw three times a year for store than 6,000 small 
busixiesses Ipcated in the OHtnty. Tbe J^i^ ixidu(^ 
businesses, grants availal^ to small budn^ss^, a calendar of 
events, small business alerts, ai^ otl^ iieins ol interest. Tt% c«\ter 
re^ntly published a SkeU BUsinm Resource Dimt^ that contains 
a Usting of associations and puMk ageru:ies that provide, servkes 
to Hie small busisu^ ^mmtmity oi Mercer County. 

(8) College of San Mateo in California has established a successful 
oxjperative agreement wi& the Hospital Ojnsortiimi cf San Mateo 
County to provide specialized train^ programs for hospital per- 
sonnel, the prs^am calls for adctitional slots in the cdlege's 
associate d^ree nursing program and up^ading training for 
paraprofessional nursra working in «»nsorHum hmpitals. Two 
leveU of upgrade training are available: aides to LPN, and LPN 
to RN. The hospitals benefit because their staffs ixuilude more 
nurses competent to functbn hi^er tevels. Inirth^, the lujspitak 
are able to provide advancement oppc^tunit^ to employ^ that 
serve as mdrale boosters at littie cost to the hospitals. Aiujther suc- 
cessful coHaborative project was an entry-leve! and u|^ading train- 
ing program for electrofi&s assendders and dectronks engineer- 
ing technkians. Entry-te\ d trainsng is taigeted on unempbyed per- 
sons who are referred to the coll^ pK^am state and local 
agencies. The training is offered on the campus in m envm)nment 
structured to simulate industrial conditkins. The uj^rading train- 
ing project enables assemblers currently ^ployed in industries 
to become electi'onks engifwenng technkians. The project com- 
ponent includes v»If-|Kiced, competemry-based training package 
using video di"< and an interactive computer delivery system. 

(9) John Wood Conununity College (JWCQ in Illinois has developed 
a unique common maricet concept: Contracting for Commurdty- 
based Educational Servkes. Given the variety and quality of 
postsecondary educatk>nal institutions in the area, duplication of 
programs and services at JWCC was viewed as extremely costly. 
To avoid duplkation the cslle^ established a common market of 
schools SQ that studente attending JWCC would have actress to aU 
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the educational programs availaUe in the area. The concept was 
to share human as well physical resources, avoid duplication 
of effort, and s^s cooperatkn rather than coznpetitktn. Studente 
are admitted, counseled, registered, and given financial aid at 
JWCC. They pay the low comniurUty coOege tuiton rate. Aiter con- 
clusion of each academk: term, |WCC reimburses the contracting 
institution for the total credit hours generate by iis students. The 
rate of payment to each institution was estaUished through 
negotiation.- ■* \ 

The success of the college in using contractual arrangements vvith. 
traditional educational institutions encouraged staff membeis to 
explore similar relationships with priyate busjji^/industry.«One 
example of this kind of relationship is the Bro^cast Electronics 
Technology Ptx^am. This unique pro-am was jointly developed 
by the coUege and Harris Corporation, the coUege contracts with 
Harris for instruction in the technk^ areas, with payment on a 
per-credit hour basis. Students are trained on mod^«, continu* 
ously updated equipment on ^e site. General education courses 
and electives necessary to complete the certificate and d^ree re- 
quirements are taken through JWCC. This program, started in 1979, 
helps to meet the immediate and long-term needs for skilled tedmi- " 
cians in the electronics industries. 

Another exceptional program called SPIRIT (Specialized Pro- 
grams in Retail and Industrial Technology) was started at JWCC 
in 1982. SPIRIT facilitates the development of a total training pro- 
gram for one student to meet the needs of an employer. A pro- 
■^pective employer has the opportunity to select and personally train 
a participant, with no commitment to hire the trainee or to pay 
the trainee while the training is in process. In fact, the employer 
receives a small payment from JWCC for his/her services as field 
faculty. JWCC's role is to bring the employer and potential 
employee together, guide the educatwnal process, and provide ad- 
ditional coursework as needed to create a total program. The fWCC 
staff believe that the future of the contractual common market 
system looks pronusing. According to the staff, eight years of im- 
pressive growth, documented cost effectiveness, and a history of 
student successes hrfve shown that the contractual concept as im- 
plemented by JWCC is a solid one. 

2. Collaboration with High Schools 

Although there are many ejcamples of successful collaborative programs 
existing between community colleges and businesses and industrie.s, in 
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Tonnation oh simUar cooperativepRsgranw between the colleges and h%h 
schools is limited. During this study, some respondents sent brochures 
and other mat "rials describing college/high school partnerships. Here are 
brief descriptions of representative programs. 

(1) Maricopa Technical Community College in Arizona has developed 
a prograi i called Credit by Articulation vvith the Phoenix Union 
High School District. Through this program the students attending 
high schools can earn college credits for mastery at the high school 
level of the same required competencies as college programs. There 
is no < st to the students for credits earned by articulation. Credits 
are granted for regular degree or certificate courses. Through credits 
by articulation, a student can finish college sooner at less cost. Re- 
cent state legislation has encouraged transfeiabiiity and interface 
of secondary and postsecondary programs. 

• The college is» planning to relocate all its machine tools to the 
nearby high school district vocational center in return for use of 
its facilities for evening classes; new equipment (e.g., CAD, etc.) 
purchased by the center is being housed on the college campus 
for use by both the high school and college students. 

(2) Sacramento City College (SCC) and Sacramento City Unified 
School District (CSUSD) in 1982 appointed a Joint Articulation 
Council to develop a formal structure for an articulation partner- 
ship between the two. The council established four objectives to 
achieve its purposes: (1) curriculum integration and articulation 
of selected high school and college occupational programs; (2) 
development of a case assessment/placement model in conjunc- 
tion vvith one of the feeder high schools; (3) planning an aiiicula- 
tion continuum for instructional programs and student services; 
and (4) dissemination of information about these activities to ap- 
propriate personnel. The immediate outcome of the project has 
been the Strengthening of the linkage between SCC and SCUSD. 
The ultimate goal is the creation of an articulation system that will 
sen e as a model for other colleges and secopdary schools in 
California. 

(3) Norvvalk State Technical College in Connecticut, in cooperation 
with the Bridgeport Board of Education, Norwalk Board of Educa- 
tion, and Stamford Biiard of Education, initiated and sponsored 
a Saturday Academy Program in science, enginetring, and tech- 
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nology during tfre spring ^ 1982. The program, con^ting of seven 
Sattirday sessions, was designed to encourage^ motivalp, and 
stimulate ninth grade student from area towns to continue with 
math and science while in high school to prepare them for careers 
in science and engineeiing. 

(4) John Wood Commimity College in Illinois, in collaboration with 
five area high schools, ^tablished i'he JWCC Escrow Progton.. The 
program is designed to help bridge? the gap bc' ween high school 
and college. Through the program, • high sch<x>I student can take 
regular college levd couises, ava* -ole at area high schools, dur- 
ing the senior year. By completing introductory college courses in 
high school, the credit is held "in escrow/'i^nd the stu^^nt can 
move dir^ly to more advanced college courses during the 
freshman year. 

(5) Tri-Cities State Technical Institute in Tennessee has established 
articulation agreements with several area high schools. Staff 
develop articulation forms for most curricula that identify the 
specific competencies the f tudents have demonstrated in their 
courses. Based on the teacher's assessment of student competen- 
, cies in his/her course (students must fur^*K>n at the dO percent level 
or higher) and tl^ concurrence of the appropriate coUege depart- 
ment head and the coUege dean of students, st^idente are awarded 
credit for their iiigh school work. 

(6) Ashland Community College in Kei.tucky established a formal 
cooperative agreement with Ashland Public Schools. The formal 
agreement stipulates that the Board of Education will provide 
facilities, equipment, and other resources for the college. In turn, 
the coUege will establish educational programs relating to the 
understanding and use of computer and information pfo*.cssing 
equipment, support a learning r^ources center, and provide for 
the services of a program coordinator for these activities. Both the 
board and the college will provide faculty and staff development 
oopportunities for their respective employees. 
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1. New England 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
RhcKie Island 
Vermont 

2. Midf'Atlantic 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Maryland 

New jersey i 
New York I 
Pennsylvania 

3. South 
Alabama 
Florida 

Georgia ^ 
Kentucky 

Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Sou'h Carolina 
Teni.essee 
Virginia 

Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
Panama Canal Zone 



West 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 

Trust Territories: 
American Samoa 
Guam 
Micronesia 
Wake Island 



4. Southti^st 
Arkansas 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
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5. Midwe^ 
llitnois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Ncrch Dakota 
Ohio 

South Dakota 
West Virginia 
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Appendix E 

AACJC/ACCT Keeping America Working Project 

The Keeping America Working Project (KAW) is jointly sponsored by the 
Washington, D.C.-based American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges and the AsstKiation of Community College Trustees. It is a com- 
munity, technical, and junior college response to the forces transform- 
ing the American economy. The KAW effort is led by a Task Force of 
distinguished Americans. It is chaired by Philip K. Hammond/president 
of Dynamic Sciences, a Los Angeles-bas^ electronics firm. The Task Force 
vice chair is Don C. Garrison, president of Tri-County Technical College 
in South Camlina. Dale Pamell president of the American Association 
oi Communit\' and Junior Colleges, also serves as the KAW project direc- 
tor. )ames McKenney serves as associate director, (A complete list of Task 
Force members and staff is presented below.) 

The Keeping America Working Project is devoted to helping the leaders 
of the nation's businesses, industries, labor unions, and governments 
understand that the 1,221 community, technical, and junior colleges are 
in place and ready to serve national, state, and local needs for economic 
and human resource development, KAW welcomes opportunities to pre- 
sent the educational and training services available through the commu- 
nity, technical, and junior college system of the nation to employers, trade 
assiKiations, labor unions, state and local governments, high schools, and 
other interested agencies and institutions. Special KAW efforts include 
emphasis upon the following priorities; 

• Business, Industry, and Labor Partnerships 

In what specific ways can partnerships be developed between colleges 
and the larger private sector employers of a region? How. may represen- 
tatives of organized labor groups be effectively involved in such partner- 
ships? flow can such partnership programs fit into the overall economic 
development plans for a given region? 

♦ Public Employer Partnerships 

How can community, technical, and junior colleges work more effective- 
ly with r^chool districts, city, county, state, and federal government enti- 
ties to deliver long- and short-term education and training programs? 
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Can such paitne\rship rfforts among public sector employers reduce 
govemmeiUai costs, or release training funds for other purposes? How 
can the resources (e.g,, faculty expertise) of the colkge help solve 
economic development and relate problems? 

* SmaU Business Partnerships 

What can community coU^es do to help small busin^ses meet their 
employee training needs? How can community colleges help small 
businesses remain econom*caUy healthy and a part of a thriving economy? 
How can small businesses use the resources of the community collie 
most effectively? 

• High School/College Partnerships 

How can community colleges and high schcwls join in partnerships that 
will effectively benefit students? Can community, technical and junior 
colleges join with their high school colleagues to help improve the prod- 
uct? How can the resources of thelhigh schools, and coU^es be joined 
on behalf of students? How can higfer^hools and colleges address the 
problems stemming from a loss of co>itinuity in learning? 

The Sears-Roebuck Foundation has awarded the largest single two-year 
grant in its history to the American Association of Conimunity and Junior 
Colleges/ Association of Community College Trustees (AACJC/ACCT) 
Keeping America Working (KAW) project . The $950,180 grant establishes 
a national Partnership Development Fund (PDF} to support pilot projects 
that will enhance collaboration between community, technical, and junior 
colleges, and business/industry/labor; public employers; small business; 
and high schools. To reach project goals, grants will be awarded to 
selected colleges on a request for proposal basis. The average grant is ex- 
pected to be $8,000 with 30-40 colleges participating during the 1985-86 
college year. Preference will be given to proposals aimed at more than 
one of the target priorities, as well as applications that include matching 
funds or in-kind local services. 

In another KAW program recognizing college and employer partnerships, 
Los Angeles County Community College District (CA), Valencia Com- 
munity College (FL), and State Technical Institute at Knoxville (TN) won 
the 1985 College/Employer/ Labor Partnership Awards. Presentation of 
Ihe awards was made during the 65th annual convention of the American 
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Association of Community and Junior Colleges on April 15 in San Diego, 
California. The awards program recognizes community, technical, and 
junior colleges for implementing successful cooperative training pro-ams 
with local employers and is supported through a grant from HBJ Media 
Systems Corporation (FL), head^ by president Steven IX>wUng. 

The Los Angeles Community College District project mvolved three col- 
leges and Lockheed California Company, the International Association 
of Machinists and Aerospace Workers, and the Engineers and Scientists 
Guild in retraining 765 laid off or likely-to-be-dispUK»d aerospace workers. 

The local Business Advisory Council cooperated with Valencia Communis 
ty College to provide computer programming training to severely han- 
dicapped persons that resulted in ICX) percent placement in jobs in the 
computer industry. 

The Aluminum Company of America (ALCOA-Tennessee) and State 
Technical Institute at Knoxviile (TN) develo^d a partnership to train ap- 
prentices in industrial electrical, and mechanical maintenance and 
machining through a customized training program delivered at the plant 
by both Institute instructors and ALCOA personnel. 

Runners-up in the award 1984-85 competition were: Eastfield College (TX), 
Essex Community College (MD), Dutchess Community College (NY), 
Horry-Georgetown Technical College (SC), Metrofx>Utan Technical Com- 
munity College (NE), VanceGranville Community College (NC), and 
Waukesha County Technical Institute (WI). 
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1984-1^ NATIONAL TASK FORCE MEMBERSHIP 



Task Force Chainnan 
PhUip K. Hammond 
Chair and CEO 
Dynamic Sciences, Inc. 
7660 Gloria Avenue 
Van Nuys, California 96814 
(818) 782-0820 



Task Force Vke Chairman 
Doa C, Garrison, President 
Tri-County Technical College 
P.O. Box 587, Highway 76 
Pendleton, South Carolina 29670 
(803) 646-8361 



Pat Choate 
TRW 

1000 Wilson Boulevard 

Suite 2-700 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 
(703) 276-5000 

James K. Coyne 
1007 Turkey Run Road 
McLean, Virginia 22101 
(202) 682-1311 

Dwight E. Davis 

Corporate Vice President for 

Communications and Training 
Wausau Insurance Companies 
20O0 WestwtHxi Drive 
Wausau, Wisconsin 54401 
(715) 842-6397 

Steven Powimg 
President 

HB] Media Systems Corpt)ration 
Orlando, Florida 32887 
(305) 345-4101 
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The Honorable Mervyn M. Dymailf 
U.S. House of Representatives 
V 1717 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
{202)225-5425 

• 

V Nolen Ellison 
President 

Cuyahoga Community College 
700 Camegii Avenue 
Oeveland, Ohio 44115 
(216)348^4000 

. _ Dale Ensign 

^ Executive Vice President 

Sinclair Oil Corpi^ration 

550 East South Temple 
^ Salt Uke City, Utah 84102 

(801) 363^5100 

Dr. Kino Falcone, Chairman 
Council of County Colleges 

of New Jersey 
Tmstee, Hudson County Community College 
712 79th Street 

North Bergen, New jersey 07047 
(201) 547-3328 

Patricia J. Fleming, Trustee 
Moraine Valley C ummunity College 
7739 West Arguilia Drive 
Palos Heights, Illinois 60463 
(312) 974-2101 

Gerald C Hayward 
Chancellor 

California Community Colleges 
1107 Ninth Street 
Sacramento, Califcrrnia 95814 
(916) 322-4005 
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Mrs. Sheila Korhammer 
Immediate Past PrcsMent, ACCT 
Co*Director Lifeplan 
40 East Broad Street 
Bethlehem, FennsyWaiua 
(214) S66-S88S, OfSce 

W. Don Ladd 

Vice President 

Marriott Corporatutn 

One Marriott Drive, Dept. 904 

Washington, D.C. ^1058 

im) S97-9000 

Reagan H. Legg 
Trustee 

Midland College 
P.O. Box 10506 
Midland, Texas 79702 
(915) 683-3323 

Wayne T. Newton 
President. ACCT 
6928 Little River Turnpike 
Suite A 

Annandale, Virginia 22003 

(703) 941-0770 

.M. E. Nichols 
Executive Vice President 
Communications Workers of America 
AFL-aO 

1925 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 728-2352 

Alternate: Margaret E. Hilton 
Research Economist 
AFL-CIO 
im) / 28-2397 
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Pattfc T. Powell, Trustee 

Dallas County Community College I^. 

Powell Development and Resources, Inc. 

l^t9Hiikrest 

Dallas, Texas 75240 

(214) 644-4931 

Jackie Presser 
General President 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters 

25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20001 

(202) 624-6881 

Alternate: Paul R. Locigno 

Director of Governmental AS&its 

im) 624-6881 ^-r-— 

Edward (Sandy) Sanders, Manager 

Government Relations and Training/Whiripxsl Corporation 

6^ South Jenny Lind 

Fort Smith, Arkansas 7^03 

(501)648-2471 

Robert W. Scott 
State President 

Department of Community Colleges 
Education Building 
116 West Edenton Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 
(919) 733-7051 

Richard F. Shubert 
President 

American Red Cross 

17th between D & E Streets, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. moe 

(202) 639-3292 

Alternate: Madeleine Hemmings 
Executive Director 
West Virginia Roundtable 
1119 Charleston National Bank Buikling 
Charleston, West Virginia 
(304) 347-0749 



Joshua Smith, Chairman erf the AACJC 
Board of Directors and President of 

Borough of Manhattan Community College 
199 Chambers Street 
New York, New York 10007 
<215) 751.«X)0 

Gordon Stuiberg 
President 

PolyGram Corjwration 
3940 Overland Avenue 
Culver City, California 90230 
(213) 202-4440 
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Othtr AACJC publlcitioiis on Cammiiiiity Collegc/Buiinets 
fNutmmhipi: 

Employe f Tmining and PwducHv^, Roger Yarrington, edtor, 1^. A report 
of the 1980 WIngspread conference on industry-education cooperation 
for increasing productivity throu^employee tn^iii^. Cc^ponsors were 
AAQC the An^ican Vocatknud ^ssGdatbiiCl^ 
for Training and Development. Ir^uded in this book are background 
papers and further recommendations for a national policy on human 
resource development. SS. 

Shouldm to the'Wheel J^toian/Mahoney Desoibes 40 examplary 
cooperative pro-ams between community colleges and business and 
industry, outlines the benefits and pr )blems of these programs, and 
sketches general concerns about their expansion within the colleges. 
The monograph also contains omt^ names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers, and offers a cx>mprehensive bibliography. $6. 

Community College Centers for Contract Programs, Mahoney^ 1932, In this 
sequej to Shoulders to the Wheel, the publication focuses on 15 model 
administrative units already established on community college cam- 
puses to coordinate and expand contract programs with business/in- 
dustry and other community groups. The monograph siunmarizes 
center characteristics and outlines the Wplementation and operation 
recommendations and advice cc^ected ftom center directors. $6. 



Kellogg Leadership Initiative, Mahoney, editor, 1984. A report and guide- 
book on the history and purposes of the AACJC/ACCT project. Put- 
ting America Ba^k to Work (completed in January 1984 and succeeded 
by Keeping America Working), outlining current and hxt\xre roles for 
community colleges in economic and human resource development. 
Includes guidelines for applying strategic planning procedures to the 
creation of partnerships between the college and the public and private 
sectors. With annotated bibliography and tables. $8.50. 

Planned AACJC publications 

Director}/ of Business/Industry Coordinators, (spring 1985) 
Keeping America Working: Pwfiles in Partnerships (spring 1985) 

Ail AACJC publications are available from: 

AACJC Publication Sales 
80 S. Early Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22304 

(703) 823-6966 — 
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